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SABBATICAL LEGISLATION. 
BY C. C.BURLEIGH, 


T will introduce to the attention of the audience one of the 
resolutions which have been Inid upon the table, and which I 
Suppose are, of course, subject to be called up at any moment, 
and will make it the text of a few remarks. It is that which 
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points directly to the prominent object of our assembling— | 


the second of the series: 


Resolved, That the penal enactments of the State Legislature, | 


compelling the observance of the first day of the week, as the 
Sabbath, are despotic, unconstitutional, and ought to be imme- 
diately abrogated; and that the interference of the State, in 


cannot be justified. 


announced our perfect willingness that every man should keep 
what day of the weck he pleases, and should keep it in such a 
manner as he believes to be right 
it is not our desire to interfere with any man’s religious faith, 
or corresponding practice; we ask only, that the same right 
should be allowed to us, that we concede to others. We only 
claim that what we believe to be our duty, we may do without 
molestation. If we believe that the law of God, 
the constitution of our nature, reywires, not simply permits, that 
we should. on each of the seven days of the week, devote a 
certain portion of the time to physical exertion—to that exer- 
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Moreover, we not only claim that this is our right, dul wo at- 
firm that, as truo Hoge subjects of the King of Heaven, we have 
no right to submit our consciences to the control of our fellow- 
subjects in this matter, To adinitof control in this matter, isto 
be guilty of high treason against the sovereignty of Heaven. 
Wo havo no more right todo it, than the lieges of Queen 
Victoria have a right to acknowledge the authority of one 
another to reverse an Act of Parliament, or to require conduct 
contrary to the established law of the land. Infinitely stronger, 
indeed, is the contrast, in the present case, than in that which, for 
the sake of illustration, I have fora moment cited. It is our 
duty always to do that which we believe God enjoins, We may 
not say that we will do that duty, subject to the will and 
pleasure of our representatives in General Court assembled. 


| To my mind, nothing is clearer than that the absolute right of 


; aswe have announced that 


written upon | 


eise which will promote the health of the body, and a certain | 


portion of it to that rest of the soul which is needful to repair God requires, or I must do that which you require, though I 


the waste of our energies—we claim the right to work, with- 
out being exposed to the penalties of human enactments. 
claim the right to rest, whether it be the first day or the seventh 
day of the week, without having enforced upon us the exposi- 


tion of the divine law which is to be found in some of the pub- | 


lications of Sabbatical Societies, teaching that, during six days, 
we must continue in our sécular employments, inasmuch os the 
command as strongly enjoins six days labor as the seventh day's 
rest. 

We ask to be left free to exercise our own judgments, to obey 
our own consciences, in this matter. We believe the only Law- 
giver whose authority is supreme above us, is God. We believe 
that the only Court, whose interpretations of the law we are to 


We 


la free conscience grows necessarily out of the truth, that we 
matters of religious faith and ceremonies, is a usurpation which | 


owe obedience to God alone, in this universe. 


That no other 


being has the right to control us, is necessarily the resalt of the 
As we have, in the Call which has been read this morning, | 


propusition, that this one Being has the right, There can be no 
concurrent jurisdiction, whore there is not absolute certainty of 
concurrent judgments, concurrent desires and wills. If, then, 
your will absolutely concurs with God's will,—and if your rep- 
resentation of that will to me absolutely concurs with the rep- 
resentation which my conscience makes of God's will to me,— 
then it matters not whether you claim legislative power over me; 
for it is only claiming that I shall do what I think is right to do 
without the statute, 

If,on the other hand, your will conflicts with my sense of 
right. —if the will the legislature has set forth is not the same 
as the will of God as conscience represents it to me—then I 
must choose between the two: I must do that which I believe 


believe God forbids it. Now, which must I do? 
your common sense, to your natural instinct ; which must Ido? 
Which will you do? A friend very solemnly admonished me 
not to be present at this Convention, not to be seconding the 
evil machinations of him who was here, addressing the people, 
from week to week. Lasked bim whether I was to be guided 
by his convictions of duty orby mine. Sometimes, ho said, men 
are mistaken in their convictions of duty; they think that to be 
right, which in reality is wrong. But, said I, thinking as Ido, 
which must I do,—that which I think God requires, or that which 
[think God forbids ; that which I believe is right, or that which 
I believe is wrong? But you may think it is right, and yet it 
is not right, said he. Must I then do what I believe to be 


I put it to 


receive without question, and to obey without hesitation, | wrong? No, he could not say that 1 must do that; as if I 


is conscience. And therefore, when conscience has inter- 
preted to us the requirements of the divine law, we pro- 
test against the interference of another tribunal in the re- 
quirement of an action which God's law, under the inter- 
pretation of our consciences, forbids. Here, we think, we stand 
upon the broad ground of natural right. Wethink that, let the 
Constitution be what it may, let the statute be what it may, let 
judicial precedent be what it may, we have a right, by rea- 
son of our human nature, by reason of our equal human na- 
ture with all other men, to claim and exercise this liberty of con- 
science. : 


could avoid doing cither one or the other; but really, Ido not 
sec any road between the two. He said that I must not do 
wrong, though he was not quite ready to admit that I might do 
what I believed to be right; as if the keenest and most delicate 
edge of metaphysics could anywhere slip in between the two 
to find a joint, The case, to my mind, is perfectly clear. I 
mnst either renounce my allegiance to God, or I must maintain 
my absolue right toa clear conscience, 

But it is said, You must exercise your rights in due subordi 
nation to the respective rights of your neighbors. If you be 
lieve that one day is just as good as another, still you must not 
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infringe the right of another man to worship God, without mo- 
lestation or distraction from your secular callings, You 
must not go into the fold or the workshop, because it is offen- 
sive to his foolings Woll, if you will appeal to mo on this 
ground, on the ground of my yielding my admitted right on no- 
count of the prejudices and feelings of my neighbors and friends, 
I will entertain the appeal, and consider how far Tecan consist- 
ently, in regard to the principle involved, pay that deference, 
I do not insist upon it, that I am bound always to exercise the 
rights which I have.. T have the right to do many things, which 
Lam willing not to do at certain times, But when my right is 
questioned, it seems to mo that the question takes a somewhat 
different aspect. When you come to mo, and say to me that it 
is lawful for the legislature of the land to forbid me to do any- 
thing which will offend the prejudices of my neighbors, the leg- 
islature have no right to do this, T shall protest agninst the en- 
actment of such a statute. I shall demand its repeal if enact- 
ed, and demand it both upon the ground of my natural rights, | 
and upon the ground of the unconstitutionality of this kind of 
legislation over us. The Constitution having guarantied to us 
the right of conscience, they have no power to confer privileges, | 
or to impose penalties or restrictions upon any man, or any class 
of men, on account of their opinions. Is it constitutional to 
forbid, under pains and penalties, fine or imprisonment, what I 
believe God requires at my hand, or permits me to do? IfI 
think it my right, or perhaps even my duty, to go into my office 
or shop, the legislature says, “You shall not do it.” I come for- 
ward and plead conscience. The legislature tramples my ap- | 
peal to the dust. Has it any right to do so? 
ı There is brought up what may be termed the “police argu- | 
ment; that we must have some regulations to preserve good | 
order in society. You must consent to forego your rights, in| 
this particular, it is said; you must surrender your conscience, 
for the sake of peace, for the sake of the quiet of places of re- 
ligious worship, But which of us must do that? Why must 
you ask me to yield more than yourselves? Pauls doctrine 
was, “We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak” You who are confident in your strength, you who are 
the majority, who have the public sentiment, who have the edu- | 
cation of the thoughts, and the habits growing for centuries in 
the multitudes, who have the superstition on your side, can you 
not bear our infirmity, so as to let us have the peculiar privilege, | 
if anybody must have it? Oh, no, the majority must 2 
Shall the majority rule in matters of conscience? Can you) 
count consciences? Can youcount moral principles? Can you 
count the inpulses of the heart, the faculties of the soul, the | 
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prejudices ; and the very men and the very religious presses 
which are the loudest in advocacy of the Babbath regulations, 
wore equally loud in condemnation of that act, ns gross idolatry 
on tho part of our soldiers and as rank despotism, which it is 
vain to attempt to justify by any of the laws of military dis- 
cipline, on the part of the generals, If, then, even military 
discipline cannot Justify it; if the prajudices of the surround- 
ing multitudes, and that, too, when the reasons for the policy 
were vo strong ns in the caso referred to, could not justify that 
requirement, how much less can your froo Constitution author- 
ize civil legislation to enforce Sabbattical observances on the - 
people, on the ground of deference to prejudices, or on any oth- 
er ground you choose to put it on! 

If we fall back from this ground, then, of mere deference, 
the question arises, what right has anybody to make a prefer- 
ence between the Jew and Seventh Day Baptist, and the First 
Day worshiper, and those who esteem every day alike? If I 
have as good aright to be protected in my worship as you in 
yours, we will suppose I ama Jew. I am compelled, by your 
law, to rest on the first day of the week. My working disturbs 
your meditation; not that [make a clamor, which interrupts 
the preaching you wish to hear, or the prayer in which you 
wish to join; for I may be in the next street, or half a mile, or 
two miles from your meeting-house; but because the mere 
knowledge of my act of desecration of this day is troublesome 
to you, and prevents your exercising your devotional feelings 
as you wish to exercise them. Therefore, you say, it is right 
to forbid my working on the first day of the week. My devo- 
tional feelings should be respected as much as yours; and now 
I want you to lie by on the seventh day of the week, that I may 
worship in quiet. Then come up our Quaker brethren, who 
have two Sundays in every week; rather, they have seven Sun- 
days in every week, but they have two days of public assem- 
bling for religious worship. They say, “We come together on 
first day, and getalong very well, because every body is still; 
bat on fourth day or fifth day, we find the carriages rattling 
along the streets, we hear the hammers busy in the shops, ye 


| see the ploughs driving through the soul in the fields, and we 


are continually annoyed and molested. We have as good a right 
as you to be quiet, We have as gooda right to be free from 
this continual din of secular employments on our days of reli- 
gious worship; and you must therefore make a law, that, as our 
days of meeting are sometimes fourth day, and sometimes fifth 
day, there shall be no secular employments on either of these 
days.’ Then in come some of our newly arrived citizens from 
Tunis or Constantinople, where they have lately abolished their 


multitudions cords that bind the individual to the universal slave markets and slavery, eager to sit down amidsta free peo- 
heart? If you can, you may count majorities in cases of con- ple, where slavery was never known or tolerated,—eager to enjoy 
science. I am the majority and you are majority, in every ques- | our free institutions, and our liberty of conscience. They wor- 
tion of conscience. I am the majority, when the question is to be | ship on Friday, and it is a great annoyance to them, when they 
decided concerning my conscience ; you are the majority, when it turn their faces towards Mecca, and say, “ God is God, and Ma- 
is concerning yours. Can you speak of ballots and ballot boxes, of | homet is his prophet,’ to have somebody driving between them 
the ayes and noes of the legislative hall, against the right of in- and the object of their gaze, with his merchandize or his load 
dividual conscience? It stands too high for legislative power | of wood. They don’t like to see the shops open on that day; 


to reach up to it. 

But I must come back to the question of mere favor, a yield- | 
ing in deference to the feelings and prejudices of our fellow- 
men. The legislature has no right to meddle with that; it has 
no right to enforce what are sometimes called “the imperfect” | 
moral duties of kindness and civility. 
my hat when I walk into your parlor, and sit down there, 
Though the laws of etiquette may require me to take it off, 
what ie that tome? In obedience to that, and to another law, | 


Ishould probably take off my hat, on going into your house; 
but has the legislature a right to require it? If you go into 


| and so you must forbid all work on the sixth day of the week. 


Then we have Sundays from Wednesday morning, not ending 
till Sunday night; andif we will examine closely, there may 
be some, and if anywhere, it might be so here, where the op- 
pressed of all other nations come for refuge, who worship on 


I have a right to put on | Monday or Tuesday, and they must be accommodated ; and so 
| the best way is to declare all secular employments to be wrong, 


and to punish them by imprisonment or fine, on any day of 
the seven—and we shall then have a paradise of fools in good 
earnest, 

Isee but one escape from this absurdity, with anything like 


the Catholic Church, and attempt to wear your hat, you will | harmony with present legislation, and that is, to say that, 
probably have it removed by the officers of the church. Our | however valuable conscience is in itself, it must be surrendered, 
troops in Mexico were mado to uncover their heads, and bend | to gratify the feelings of the majority. How large a majority 
their knees, before the elevated host, in conformity to Catholic | wish for this? There are a great many, who do not wish a law 
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restraining the individual rights on this 80 but “who, at 
the same time, do not care much about it, and acquiesce in the 
present laws. They do not care enough about it to change the 
existing laws, but would rather prefer no prohibition, Haye 
you aright to count thom as a part of your majority? I know 
itis generally done Thorefore I think it is, that we havea 
right to make an appeal to the great body of the people, and 
show them the reasonableness of onr demand. Besides, when- 
ever you take this ground, you are pushing your Sabbath argu- 
ment against the rocks on the other shore, If vou escape un- 
constitutional legislation, if you admit the right of tho majority 


to presoribe a duy of rest, or for religious worship, then, if the | 
party holding the majority should wish the seventh, sixth, fifth, | 


fourth, third, or second day, it hasa right to preseribe that; and | 
then all the sanctity of the Sabbath is gone, It is a mero po- 
litical religion. Political majorities are made, forsooth, the 
commentators upon God's law, and are to preseribe what day is 
sacred, and what day is secular! 

But, we are told, “Qh, you are only required to abstain from 
work on the first day of the weck; you may worship when you | 
please. Wedo not infringe on your right of conscience; you 
may wership just as you will, on the seventh day, the fifth day, 
or the fourth day; but on the first day, we require you not to | 
work. You need not come to our mecting-house, to engage in 
our worship; you may worship at your own time and place, 
and we do not impose any penalty at all upon you for that.” 
Indeed ! suppose that I entertain opinions differing from yours ; 
and now I say to you, that if you will not conform to my no- 


| 


tions, if you will not come where I think you ought, and listen | 


tothe sermon and the prayer, then I shall require of you to pay 
the penalty of the wages of ten days in every year. That is 
the fine that I impose upon you, and you protest that it is wick- 
ed and unconstitutional, and that it is contrary to the rights of 
conscience. And so you turn round, and make me pay the wa- 
ges of fifty-two days labor in every year, and call it perfectly 
right. The Jew, who is compelled to lie by on tho first day of | 
the week, is losing one-sixtn part of the entire working period 
of his existence. So, too, with the Seventh Day Baptist; he lo- 
ses one-sixth partof his whole working time. You demand not 
a tithe, but a sixth part of his substance.—for what is his sub- 
stance but the result of his labor? To demand that one-sixth 
part of his time shall be sacrificed, is the same ns to ssy that one 
sixth part of his earnings, of his income, of his property, of his 
means of subsistence and usefulness, shall be sacrificed ;—a 
pretty heavy tax, I think, upon difference of religious opinion. 
In the case of the man who believes all days alike, it amounts to 
not quite so large a proportion, although the same amount of 
actual time; It amounts to one-seventh, instead of one-sixth. 
Or it may be one-sixth of his time too. He may think that the 
law of distribution is not four meals to-day, and two to-morrow 
or six to-day, and none to-morrow. It may be that he thinks 
we ought to distribute our labor and rest over all the days of the 
week, as we distribute our taking of food. He may think that 
to take twenty-four consecutive hours of rest is ns unnatural as 
as to take six consecutive meals in one day; and that it is as 
unreasonable to go six days without the usual rest, as to go all 
one day without the usual nourishment. He may be in the 


wrong, but he is sincere in it. In obedience to his law, there- | 


fore, he will abstain from bodily activity in each one of the sev- 


en days; and, of course, he too loses a sixth part of the time, or | 


even more than that, if he believes a larger proportion of the 
time necessary for rest. 

In fact, this Sabbatical institution imposes upon the majori- 
ty, who do not agree with its principles, a very heavy pecunia- 
ry fine, to say nothing of the infringement upon their principles. 
We denougcee such legislation, therefore, as both despotic and 
unconstitutional We denounce it, even if you assume the per- 
fect truth and justice of the opinions upon. which it is based, as 
to the first day of the week. The question, whether one day 
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is more sacred than another, e come up in apather rono- 
lution, and I intend to confine myself to the hurtfulness of 
proseribing rulos and regulations concerning any day of the 
wook, 

But, in some of the States, they make a discrimination bê- 
tween certain classes of dissontionta from the popular With, and 
certain other classes, They say, “ Wo will allow you to rest on 
tho seventh day of the week, and to work on the firat day, if, in- 
dood, such are your conscientious convictions upon the time of 
the Sabbath.” So tho laws are made in New Jersey, and por- 
haps in some other States, disoriminating between the Seventh 
Day Baptists and others; permitting them, and I suppose the 
Jews will be included, but forbidding others, to labor on the 
first day, You have observed your Sabbath, they say, and 
therefore you havea right to work on our Sabbath or day of 
rost. First, that fails to come up tothe ground of right, We 
say, you have no more right to confer the privilege upon the 
Jow, or the Seventh Day Baptist, than upon the first day Bape 
tist. You have no right to confer such privileges upon any body. 
It is undoubtedly a compromise; and yet it isthe comprom- 
ise which wrong is always ready to make to right,—a com- 
promise in detail, while the principle is tenaciously held. But, 
secondly, that strikes the argument of deference entirely aside, 
They say, we must not annoy the first day worshipers; and 
| yet, if we will only worship on tho seventh day, we may annoy 
them as much as we please. If we will only agree to be idle one 
day of the week, they don’t care which day it is. Is there not 
rank absurdity in that kind of reasoning, if reasoning it can be 
called? Does it not show that the argument has no foundation 
butin prejudice and in bigotry? 

For these reasons, we condemn all Sabbatical legislation ; for 
these reasons, we ask its abrogation. 


— . 6 . — 
Tun Cntsis—xiticism—which the thinking character of the 
age demands—asks men to do consciously and thoroughly, what 
they have always done imperfectly and with no science but that 
| of a pious heart; that is, to divide the Word rightly ; separate 
mythology from history, fact from fiction, what is religious and 
of God, from what is earthly and not of God; to take the Bible 
for what it is worth. Fearful of the issue we may put off the 
question a few years; may insist as strongly as ever on what we 
know to be false ; ask men to believe it, because in the records, 
and thus drive bad men to hypocrisy, good men to madness, and 
thinking men to “infidelity ;? we may throw obstacles in tho 
way of Religion and Morality, and tie the millstone of the Old 
and New Testaments about the neck of Piety as before. We may 
call men “Infidels and Atheists, whom Reason and Religion 
compel to uplift their voice against the idolatry of the church; 
or we may attempt to smooth over the matter, and say nothing 
about it, or not what we think. But it will not do. Theday of 
Fire and Fagots is ended; the toothless “Guardian of the 
Faith” can only bark. The question will come, though alas 
for that man by whom it comes. [Tuxoporr Parner. 


| 


~ 9 Boe 
| Tux very religion given to exalt human nature, has been used 
| to make it abject. The very religion which was given to create 
a generous hope; has been made an instrament of servile, and 
torturing fear. The very religion which came from God's good- 
ness to enlarge the soul with a kindred goodness, has been eom- 
ployed to narrow it to a sect, to rear the Inquisition, and to kin- 
dle fires for the martyr. The very religion given to make the un- 
derstanding and conscience free, has, by a criminal proversion, 
sent to break them into subjection to priests, ministers and hu- 
man creeds, Ambition and craft have seized on the solemn doo- 
trines of an omuipotent God, and of future punishment, and turn- 
ed them into engines against the child, the trembling female, the 
ignorant adult, until the skeptic has been emboldened to charge 
on religion, the chief miseries and degradation of human nature. 
[Cuannina. 
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NUMBER IV, 

There is something wonderful in the similiarty between tho 
opposite states of childhood and old age, notwithstanding our 
familiarity with it. We will explain this mystery as briefly as 
we can. Theagreement between opposite faculties, and thus 
between tho opposite states of infancy and old age, depends on 
the fuct that cause and effect are opposite to each other, at the | 
same time that the effect is like its cause, and that the 
causo may bo known by its effect, Resolution, e. g. or the up- 
ward springing of the soul, which should be greater as we ap- 
proach the period when we are to leave this carth, is the result 
of its perseverance in knowledge and virtue—and in the pre- 
dominance of the faculty of Resolution in the aged, and of the 
faculty of Perseverance in the young, old age resembles child- 
hood, as the effect resembles its cause, 


It would be incorrect to suppose that an effect is like its cause | 


in the sense of having anything in common with it—it is the 
very reverse—but it exhibits the cayse in every thing in which it 
shows itself, and thus it may be said to be an image of the cause 


Just as a shadow which is nothing may be said to be an image of | 


the substance, and just asthe body is an image of the soul, 
though matter and mind are the opposites of each other. The 
aged resemble children in the fact that their predominant facul- 
ties constantly refer to and exhibit the predominant faculties of 
childhood; and as face answers to face in a glass, so does the 
heart of the one, to the heart of the other. 
Stix or Wittinanxss. 
The trait of character which we express by the word milling- 
ness is familiar to every one. As Form includes, and in a man- 


ner expresses all the other attributes of matter, so Willingness | 
involves, and in a manner expresses all the other faculties of 


the will. A vow, a compact, an oath, or a determination would 
be no bond were it not involved in the superior faculty of the 


will which we call Willingness, and so the human stature or size 
would be no bound were it not included in the superior attribute | 


of the body which we call the Human Form. 

To Willingness in relation to the other faculties of the Will 
belongs a certain pliancy, and it manifests itself externally in 
compliance with the wishes of others, as well as in yielding to in- 
ternal promptings. Through means of this faculty a person is 
as liable to do wrong as to do right, for willingness makes no dis- 
tinction between temptations to evil, and attractions to good. 
The mind also by means of this faculty is disposed and able to 
receive truth from nature or through the medium of others, to 
yield to the force of conviction, and to practice what truth re- 
quires—or it is capable of receiving evil thoughts, of yielding to 
them, and bring forth evil fruits. 

The sign of Wilingness is the length of the thin. downwards a 
little outward of its middle, just forward of the sign of Determi- 
nation. This will be seen to be large in those who are very 
ready to comply with the wishes of others, who are easily indu- 
ced to do good or are easily led into temptation, who are partic- 
ularly good or bad according to the company they keep. Cer- 
tain persons, if “drawn away by their own heart’s lusts and enti- 
eed,” can be easily persuaded to the opposite by superior moral 
influences, as certainly as any superior force may overcome n 
weaker. Why then is not moral influence sufficient for all mo- 
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ry of whioh | ho in inn — ente allowed to act freely, 
there might bo a necessity for coercion. 

Children have comparatively more of this fheulty and ite sign 
than adulte, and much more than old people, To them the re 
marks above are very applicable, and we see that this faculty 
is particularly appropriate to n period of lifo when guidance and 
instruction and the moans of mornl and intellectual growth are 
most necessary, The mind could not be developed in any de- 
gree without this faculty, but too much of it gives n liability to 
precocity. Tho precocious, and those who show an tnaccountas 
ble waning in talents and energy when they were supposed to 
be in the ascendant, have the sign and character of willingness 
large, with but little of the opposite faculty, which is the one to 
be next described, 

As n general rule those who have much of the faculty of Form 
possess the fheulty of Willingness in a superior degree. The 
French are peculiar in both respects, They show a more prompt 
compliance with the wishes of those who assume to lead and di- 
| rect them, a more ready yielding to their own impulses, and a 
| greater susceptibility to the influence of moral svasion, than 

any other people. Their minds too, are exceedingly ready to 
receive and entertain new ideas from whatever source they may 
proceed. The sign of the faculty is large in them, and may be 
| considered a national feature. 

As form abstractly considered, or without size, is properly 
represented by a vessel which may be collapsed and folded to- 
gether, unfolding and enlarging by the reception of water or 
| other fluids—so willingness (which includes all volition as form 
includes the body) abstractly considered is properly represen- 
ted by the infant mind, which is at first collapsed and folded to- 
| gether, as it were, presenting nothing which can be called hu- 
man intelligence, but which is made to unfold and expand by 
the reception of truths through the senses both external and 
internal. In this the form is a perfect image of the mind, for it 
| consists of vessels and sacs of thin membrane from the skin to 
the most interior organ, and these if empty would present 
searcely anything of the appearance of a body. They are at 
first comparatively collapsed and folded together, and filling and 
expanding with fluids, give the body its rotundity and rapid de- 
velopment, in perfect correspondence with the growth and de- 
velopment of the mind, In infancy the vessels possess the great- 
| est pliancy and roundness; and this isin beautiful agreement 
with the fact that infancy possesses most of the faculties of 
Willingness and Form. 

Sten or Sevenrry. 

This faculty is the opposite (not the negative) of the last de- 
scribed. It acts in causing a person to practice austerities, It 
is manifested in strictness, rigidity, the observance of strict 
rules and lines of demarkation, and a stern adherence to one’s 
own habits and opinions. A person who squares his habits of 
thinking and all his actions by what is to him an undeviating 
standard, practices severity upon himself, and is equally incli- 
ned to exercise it towards others. He cannot or will not accom- 
modate his mind to new and strong doctrines, but requires that 
all others should accommodate their minds to his. He is one of 
those who refuse to “ entertain strangers whereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares.” He exhibits sharp corners in his 
character which are always severe to those who run against 
them, and straight lines which are felt as stripes to those who 
suffer them. He practices penances and severe inflictions upon 
himself, on body as well as mind, and thus exempts himself 
somewhat from the charge of selfishness if not of cruelty in in- 
| flicting these things on others. 

The sign of this faculty is the length of the jam downwards un- 
dey the first large molar tooth, just forward of the sign of Perse- 
verance. Such a person as that described above hes this sign 


ral reforms? It is absurd for any other instrument, be it ban, | large, with but little of the sign of Willingness. They who are 


seourge, prison, rack, or gallows, to take the name of reformer. 
Did not every man possess the faculty of Willingness, in the ex- | 


most strict and severe in the government of children, of ser- 
i vants, or of subjects, have most of this sign. It is relatively 
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larger in old age than in childhood, Teachers who have much 
of this faculty subjeot their pupils to strict regulations, mako 
them toe the mark,” obligo them to practice straight lines: in 
Writing, before making the curved lines which it is more natural 
for them to make, inflict stripes upop their hands and bodies, 
and violate nature ina variety of ways, In short there is a vast 
deal in a school-room that is horrible to a child and caloulated 
to deprive his early years of their freshness and enjoyment—a 
great deal to prevent his development and koop him in a state 
resembling old age more than childhood, This kind of reverse 
education, however, operates well in restraining those who are 
liable to precocity. 

In the old age of a nation as well as an individual, the faculty 
of Severity is exhibited in a superior degree, Tho laws are 
more strict and arbitrary, and executed with a greater degree of 
rigidity. The religious doctrines. are more dogmatical, and aro 
forced upon men with severer penalties. The philosophy, if it 
may be called such, is more theoretical, and all simple truths 


must be shaped in accordance with it. Straight lines and angles | 


become triumphant in art, until nature can no longer be recog- 


nized. Painting and sculpture if they still exist, look more like | 


architecture than imitations of nature. Tho gods are the most 
severe imaginable, and the images look like nothing in heaven 
above, or earth beneath. The temples present as many acute 
angles as possible. Children with their simple taste for curved 
lines and living forms, are not allowed to come into the world at 
all, or are soon hurried out of it. The greatest physical severi- 
ties, such as rack, torture, destruction by wild beasts, and finally 
sacrificial offerings of animals and even of human beings, are 
the premonitory symptoms of dissolution—and thus the nation 
expires of old age. 

This last is said to have been the case with the ancient Druids 
—was true of the old eastern nations—was seen in the remnant 
of ancient civilization in America—is true of the oldest nations 
now in existence, the Hindoo and Chinese; for what aro immo- 
lations of wifes and destruction of infants but human sacrifices ? 
It is by taking their doctrines and codes from the religions and 


governments which have died of old age, and from those which | 


exhibit now the same infirmity and decrepitude, that new reli- 
gions and governments are born prematurely old. The tortures 
of the inquisition ; the imposing of stern and rigid doctrines, to 
deviate from what is called the worst of crimes; the attach- 
ment of penalties which even the imagination of a Milton or a 
Dante cannot conceive of, and compared with which the suffer- 
ings of the inquisition are pleasure; the sin of non-conformity, 
and the severities practised upon those who are guilty of it; 
the absolute rule of masters and crowned heads and of those 
“drest is a little brief authority; the Procrustian bed which 
almost every person makes for himself, and would bring others 
to;—all these sufficiently show that the systems, governments 
and men of modern times take their civil and and religious codes 
from what is “old and ready to perish,” instead of from the 
doctrines of Christ, which were introduced to take the place of 
the former. 
AccommopaTion. 

One who accommodates. himself to circumstances, accommo- 
dates himself to others. He considers his relation to mankind, 
and does not yield to temptations through over-willingness, and 
thereby conflict with the general good—nor does he through 
over-severity frame a set of arbitrary rules by which to square 
himself and others, and thereby interfere with the mutual 
rights and privileges of society. A person, for example, is said 
to accommodate another in his house, when he accommodates 
himself to less room on that account, and the person accommo- 

dated is also said to accommodate himself to circumstances. 
Willingness acting alone, would disregard convenience entirely, 
as in the houses of the so called vicious, who yield easily to 
their passions and the persuasions of each other—and Severi- 
ty acting by itself, would eqnolly disregard convenience, as 
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wo seo in churches, where everything must conform to the 
styloof architecture, where everybody must sit stark and stiff 
in his straight pew, and where nobody may depart from the 
creeds and ceremonies without suffering worse pains and penal- 
ties than those from which he wishes to eseape, 

From what has been said it may easily bo seen that the dis- 
position to accommodate is the result of the faculties of Wil- 
lingness and Severity, acting mutually and equally upon each 
other, Accommodation has an intimate connexion with Bym- 
motry, as Formand Shape have an intimate connexion with 
Willingness and Severity. The most perfect symmetry, is the 
most perfect accommodation of the members of one body to cach 
other, and expresses the mutual adaptation to each other of all 
the members of society, when the human form shall be its ap- 
propriate image, A proper dwelling, too, would as much show 
| adaptation, and express the harmony of a true family within it, 
| as the symmetry of the human form would express the unity of 

mankind, Severity, as we have seen, is connected with shape, 
and this is most appropriate to dwellings—but dwellings to be 
| truly such, and not mere school-houses and churches, must not 
consist altogether of straight lines and angles, but must have 
mingled with these something of form or curved lines, 

A person who likes to accommodate others and to accommo- 
date himself to circumstances in his own dwelling, or in that of 
another, is always one who is inclined to entertain the honest 
opinions of others, and to adapt his mind to the reception of 
truth from whatever source it may proceed. His doctrines are 

the laws of Nature, which are as strict and invariableas the 
greatest dogmatist could desire, but which are accommodated to 
each individual and to the smallest insect, and can be made to 
act in as great a variety of directions as circumstances may re- 
quire. His house may be said to correspond to his doctrine 
for asthe one is adapted to the accommodation of all sincere 
and honest people, so is the other adapted to the accommodation 
of whatever in their opinions he may see to be true. 

Those who are particularly careful not to put people to incon- 
venience or to discommode them are those who are most fond of 
accommodating. Thus those who entertain and those who are 
entertained are mutually disposed to adapt themselves to each 
other and tó circumstances. This makes them as one, and in 
effect regards what belongs toone, as belonging to the other. 

As both accommodate cach other in the same house, the guest 
may be said to be the entertainer, as well as the entertained, 
and thus he feels himself “at home,” as it is familiarly and very 
beautifully expressed. 

The faculty of Severity generally exceeds the faculty of Wil- 
lingness in the character of nations—but the French having so 
much of the latter faculty, manifest more of the accommodating 
disposition in every respect than we see manifested in others. 
They exhibit it privately in the socialfintercourse of families, 
and in the reception of strangers, and publicly in some of their 
institutions of learning, which are free to foreigners. They aro 
least afraid of being discommoded, and most careful lest they 
should put others to inconvenience—and in this are contained 
| the principles of “ liberty, eqnality and fraternity,” for it makes 
covery place a noon, in which all are free, all eqwal, all brothers. 


| —— rea 
| Tox Heant—The little I have seen of the world, and know 
lat the history of mankind, teaches me to look upon the errors 
| of others in sorrow, not in anger. When I take the history of 
| one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent to my- 
self the struggles and temptations it has passed through ; the 
| brief pulsations of joy; the feverish inquietude of hope and 
| fear ; the pressure of want; the desertion of friends; tho scorn 
| of the world that has little charity; the desolation of tho soul’s 
sanctuary. and threatening vices within—health gone—happi- 
niss gonc—even hope that remains the longest, gone—I would 
fain leave the erring sou! of my fellow-man with Him from whoso 


hands it came. [Losorritow. 
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TRUTH: 
THE ONLY AUTHORITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
. — — 

Truru is the relation of things as they aro; fulschood as they 
are not. No doctrine can have a higher condemnation than to 
be convicted of falsehood ; none a higher authority than to be 
proved true, God is tho author of things as they are; thore- 
fore of this relation, and therefore of Truth. Me that delivers 
the Truth then, has so fur the authority of Truth's God. Then 
it will be asked, How do we know Christianity ia trae, or that it 
is our duty to love Man and God? Now when it is asked, How 
do I know that I exist; that doubting is doubting; that half is 
less than the Whole; that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be? the questioner is set down as a strange man 
But it has some how come to pass, that he is reckoned a very 
acute and Christian person, who doubts moral and religious 
axioms, and asks, How do I know that Right is right, and Wrong 
Wrong, and Goodnsss good? Alas, there are men among the 
Christians, who place virtue and religion on a lower ground 
than Aristippus and Democritus, men branded as Heathens and 


Atheists’ Let us know what we are about. 

There are, practically, four sources of knowledge—direct and 
indirect, primary and secondary,—namely, Perception for sen- 
sible things; Intwition for spiritual things; Reflection for logical 
things; and Testimony for historical things. If the doctrines of | 
Christianity are eternal truths, they are not sensible things, not 
historical things, and of course do not depend on sensual percep- 
tion, nor historical testimony, but can be presented directly to 
the consciousness of men at one age as well as another, and thus 
if they are matters of reflection, may be made plain to all who 
have the reflective faculty and will use it: if they are matters 
of intuition, to all who have the intuitive faculty, and will Tet it 
act. Now the duty we owe to Man, that of loving him as our- 
selves ; the duty wə owe to God, that of loving him above all, is 
a matter of intuition ; it proceeds from the very nature of Man, 
and is inseparable from that nature; we recognise the truth of 
the precept as soon as it is stated, and see the truth of it soon 
as the unprejudiced mind looks that way. It is no less a matter 
of reflection likewise. He that reflects on the Idea of God as 
given by intuition, or his own nature as he learns it from his 
mental operations, secs that this twofold duty flows logically 
from these premises. The truth of these premises then may be 
known by both intuition and reflection. He that teaches a doc- 
trine eternally true, does not set forth a private and peculiar 
thing resting on private authority and historical evidence, but 
an everlasting reality, which rests on the ground of all truth, 
the public and eternal authority of unchanging God. A false 
doctrine is not of God. It has no back ground of Godhead, It 
rests on the authority of Timon Heter or Simon Magus; of him 
that sets it forth. It is his private, personal property. When 
the Devil speaks a lie, he speaketh of his own; but when a Son 
of God speaks the truth, he speaks not his own word but the 
Father's. Must a man endorse God's word to make it current? 

Again, if the truth of these doctrines rest on the personal au- 
thority of Jesus, it was not a duty to observe them before he 
spoke; for he, being the cause, or indispensable oceaiion of the 
duty, to make the cause precede the effect is an absurdity too 
great for modern divines. Besides, if it depends on Jesus, it is 
not eternally true; a religious doctrine that was not true and 
binding yesterday, may become a lie again by to-morrow; if 
not eternally true, it is no truth at all, Absolute truth is the 
same always and everywhere. Personal authority adds nothing 
to a mathematical demonstration ; can it more to a moral intui- 
tion? Can authority alter the relation of things? A voice 
speaking from Heaven, and working more wonders than Æsop 
and the Saints, or Moses and the Sybil relate, cannot make it 
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our dut y to hate God, or Man ; no such voles ean add any new 
obligation to the law God wrote in us, 

When it is said these doctrines of Christianity, Ike the truths 
of Science, rest on their own authority, or that of unchanging 
God, they are then seen to stand on the highest and safest 
ground that is poasible—the ground of absolute truth, Then if 
all the Evangelists and Apostles were liars; if Jesus was min- 
taken in a thousand things; If he were a hypocrite; yes, if he 
never lived, but the New Testament were a sheer forgery from 
ond to end, theso doctrines are just the same, absolute truth. 
But, on the other hand, if these depend on the infallible author- 
ity of Jesus, then if he were mistaken in any one point his nu- 
thority is gone in all; ifthe Evangelists wore mistaken in any 
one point, we can never be certain we have the words of Jesus 
in a particular case, and then where is “historical Christian- 
ity?” Now it is a most notorious fact, that the Apostles and 


. | Evangelists were greatly mistaken in some points—in the inter- 


pretation of the Old Testament, in the doctrine of demons, in 
the celebrated prediction of his second coming and the end of 
the world, within a few years, If Christianity rest on his au- 
thority, and that alone, it falls when the foundation falls, and 
that stands at the mercy ofa school-boy. If he is not faithfal 
in the unrighteous mammon, who shall commit to him the true 
riches? [Tuxopone PARKER. 
— 

I am persuaded that controversies about Christ's person, have 
in one way done great injury. They have turned attention from 
his character. Suppose that as Americans, we should employ 
ourselves in debating the questions where Washington was born, 
and from what spot he came when he appeared at the head of 
our armies; and that in the fervor of these contentions we 
should overlook the character of his mind, the spirit that moved 
within him, the virtues which distinguished him, the beamings 
of a noble magnanimous Soul, how unprofitably should we be 
employed! Who is it that understands Washington? Is it he 
that can settle his rank in the creation, his early history; or he 
to whom the soul of that great man is laid open, who compre- 
hends and sympathises with his generous purposes, who under- 
stands the energy with which he espoused the cause of freedom, 
and his country, and who receives through admiration a portion 
of the same divine energy? So in regard to Jesus, the ques- 
tions which have been agitated about his rank and nature, are 
of inferior moment. His greatness belonged not to his condi- 
tion, but to his mind, his spirit, his aim, his disinterestedness, 
his calm, sublime consecration of himself to the high purpose 


of God. [Cuansine, 


9-1 00 — 

J wecteve there are some persons who can love, not more than 
once, but often; but they are not people, Lady Mallery, who 
love very well. I believe too, that many a young person, many 
a vory young woman, capable of the utmost depth and strength 
of affection, can love, if it deserve that name, very tenderly and 
very sweetly, before they ever love very truly and deeply. But 
I do believe, that when once a person has loved with strong, ar 
dent, passionate affection—with that attachment which sets all 
obstacles and barriers at defiance, they can never love again. I 
bolieve the harvest is reaped, and the produce of the season is 


over, [Janes 
— —ä—ʒ—ä4—ä—: — 


Many Religions have had their sacred books. The Koran of 
Mohammed, the Shaster of the Hindoos, the Zend Avesta of the 
Medes and Persians, and the Bible of the Jews and Christians, 
may be considered the very much mistaken authority of each. 
Nature alone is our best book—obedience to her laws our best 
practice, All true written laws are founded in nature alone, 
They are God’s will speaking in naturo. 
er ** 

Tux heaven of the popular systems of religion is a grand pay- 
day, where humility is to have its coach and six, forsooth, be- 
cause she has been humble. [Panxer. 
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BIRTH-DAY GARLAND. 
BY FANNY GREEN. 
A @artann for thy birth-day, 
Dear Mary, 1 will twine, 
And weave in it the golden hopes 
That now around thee shine. 
As on thy fair young forehead 
I bind my budding wreath, 
Upon every glowing petal 
A prayer of love I breathe, 


Here's the purpling mountain daisy 
With its pledge of faithful love, 
And the blue-eyed aster, looking 
Up in faith, to God above. 
And purity, and beauty, 
In the lily-cup I blend,—~ 
Of thee befitting emblems, 
My sweet and cherished friend. 


Not the nettle with its poison-shaft 
Of slander, shall come here, 

Nor the jonquille, with its gross self-love, 
In thy garland shall appear; 

Nor the flaunting crown impereal, 
Nor the tulip, in its pride, 

Nor the bright and gorgeous marigold, 
With jealousy endyed. 


But the pure and strengthening chamomile, 
Whose crushed leaves ever shew, 
How the true and strong heart gathereth 
Fresh energy from wo; ; 
And the still-unchanging ivy, 
Whose affection is most true, in 
The hour that bringeth sorrow, 
And still clingeth to the ruin. 


And the myrtle's love-in-absence 
Shall softly whisper thee— 
And the wall-flower. breathing perfume,— 
In its fond fidelity, 
Triumphant o'er misfortune. 
Through all changes, changing not— 
And the violet’s faith empurpling 
With affections unforgot. 


A thought of marriage-union 
In the opening bosom glows, 
And whispers in the fragrance 
Of the pure white bridal rose; 
And for thy fair young Genius 
Here are laurels fresh and green, 
While the unassuming migonette 
Looks meekly up between. 


All verdant with fidelity 

The graceful woodbine, blends 
Its deep unchanging greenness, 

With a pledge of truest friends ; 
The tube-rose and clematis, 

With the starry jasmine wrought, 
And the gold and purple pansy, 

In its eloquence of thought. 


Now the lotus-flower comes smiling, 
With its eye of heavenly blue, 

To look upon thee ever 
Like a guardian angel true ; 

And the purple orchis, painted, 


— 


With a bright and golden bee, 
Shall shadow forth the triumph 
Of thy cherished Art, to thee. 


The over-fadeloss amaranth 
Shall be to thy fair name 
A herald, and a promise, 
Of its pure and deathless fame. 
And over all the strawberry-flower— 
O'er Loauty—love—renown— 
With its pledge of run Gooonrss, 
I set upon the crown. 


And in these chosen emblems 
I would not be forgot, 
For In bind them all together 
With one sweet forget-me-not, 
© take my wreath, dear Mary, 
And bind it on thy brow, 
And may Heaven's light shine around thee, 
Ever beautiful as now. 


O take my garland, Mary, 
And wear it in thy breast— 
Mid its clustering stems the haleyon 
Shall weave her flowery nest. 
May'st thou wake to noblest action 
From youth's impassioned dream, 
And the world make thee no promise, 
Which thy life cannot redeem. 


Still true amid all falsehood, 
With thy Love disarming Hate, 

And a latent strength within thee 
That can smile on every fate. 

May angels guard and guide thee 
Through each dim and devious way, 

And crown thee with new WORTHINESS 
On thy every natal day. 


—— 


IDEAL SKETCH OF MY FRIEND. 


He walks from place to place, 
And races with the cars, 
With foot unfailing; 
He eyes the Devil's face, 
And gazes at the stars, 
With eye unquailing ; 
He's equally at rest, 
In silence as in speech, 
With tongue unfaltering; 
He looks toward cast or west, 
On crimson as on bleach, 
With face unaltering ; 
His hand can rest or act, 
Engage in play or work, 
But never tireth ; 
His breath keeps time exact, 
In sunshine or fog murk, 
Nor e’er expireth ; 
The strength, and fortitude, 
And coolness of his nerves, 
No metal matches ; 
With truth he is endued, 
Whose tension never swerves, 
No cunning catches ; 
He meets the storms at sea, 
The earthquake on the land, 
And is not shaken ; 
He's conquerless and free, 
In heart, and head, and hand, 


And n'er 's mistaken. C. Worm. 
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Auoxd N various agenoles that have been instrumental in 
bringing about the wonderful social and political changes of the 
present day, what is called light and fashionable literature may 
be considered one of tho most powerful, And there is some- 
thing exceedingly curious in the faot that publications full of 
the spirit of equality are brought forth and nourished in the 
very hot-beds of social despotism and political tyranny. 

Wo cite as an instance, Sir E. L. Bulwer's play of the Lady of 
Lyons. Bulwer is known to be an aristocrat by birth and feel- 
ings, yet inspired by a spirit above all this, he produced a play 
full of noble sentiments and thoroughly democratic, 

The following is an extract from Act II. 

Paulin Thore is something glorious in the heritage of com- 
mand, A man who has ancestors is like a representative of the 
Past. 

“ Melnotte—True, but like other representatives, nine times 
out of ten he is a silent number. Ah, Pauline! not to the Past, 
but to the Future looks true nobility, and finds its blazon in 
posterity. 

“ Pauline—You say this to please me, who have no ancestors ; 
but you, Prince, must be proud of so illustrious a race ! 

“ Melnotte—No, no! I would not, were I fifty times a Prince, 
be a pensioner on the Dead! I honor birth and ancestry when 


they are regarded as the incentives to exertion, not the title | 


deeds to sloth! I honor the laurels that overshadow the graves 
of our fathers, It is our fathers I emulate, when I desire that 
beneath the evergreen I myself have planted, my own ashes may 
repose !” 

Throughout the drama, merit makes the man. There is no 
envious deprivation of the high boon because of their birth, but 
to elevate the lowly according to merit seems to be the burden 
of the play. All this is directly opposed to the spirit and cus- 
tom that regulate the British aristocracy ; and yet this same 
aristocracy place the production in their libraries, pay largely 
toward its representation on the stage, and honor it with their 
presence ; never dreaming that they are adding strength to an 
influence, subtle, yet potent in the work of reform ;—a reform 
that will sooner or later strip them of their titles and birth- 
privileges, expose their hollow, artificial state, and leave them 
to rest on their merits alone. The French and English press 
has, of late years, teemed with light and sparkling works, ro- 
mantic and philosophical, full of the spirit of liberty, from au- 
thors high in favor with the titled and wealthy, Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, James, Lamartine, Sue, Dumas and others of less note, the 
sympathetic nature of whose minds has caught the free spirit of 
the age and drawn to their souls the heavenly fire of inspira- 
tion, have, without union or fixed purpose, been instrumental in 
bringing about results of which they never dreamed, no more 
than did those profligate and corrupt rulers who are disappear- 
ing before the breath of freedom like chaff before the wind. 

The writings of Voltaire and other kindred spirits of his day 
shaped and timed the Revolution of 89. Voltaire was called a 
bold and uncompromising scoffer. None were beyond the reach 
of his searching, biting sarcasms, and his stand against all pow- 
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XV loved to converse with hhn, and hear him develop hin doo- 
trine on the wealth of nations, This King “by the Grace of 
God,” whose works give evidence of so much selfishneg#and de- 
pravity, could stoop from his high estate and take pleasure in 
conversations that were full of the gorma of a revolution, re 
garding them probably ns ingenious and harmless Utopias, He 
called Quesnay the thinker, and granted him letters of nobility. 
This philosopher gathered around him n group of disciples who 
were called dreamers; among the most active of these was the 
fathor of the flerce Mirabenu, the thunder of whose voice soon 
after carried terror to the hearts of kings and nobles, These 
scemingly strange inconsistencies in rulers, give indubitable 
evidence that the social and political laws by which mankind is 
governed are artificial, unreal, and that the sentiment of equal- 
ity, the spirit of love to man, meets with n response in the hearts 
of despots, however haughty or corrupt they may be. None 
have a clearer conception of all this than those who grasp poli- 
tical and social power. The Czar Peter cast aside the artificial, 


land in the garb of a common laborer entered upon the real to 


gain knowledge, This great mind speedily mastered all it grap- 
pled with, and having studied the secrets of despotism at the 
court of Louis XIV, he returned to his capital, resumed the ar- 
tificial, and with a full knowledge of the rights and wants of 
man, established a government purely despotic; and go it re- 
mains to this day, opposing with all its power the progress of 
freedom on the continent of Europe. The haughty Empress 
Catharine wrote thus to Zimmerman, “T have been attached to 
philosophy, because my soul has always been singularly repub- 
licen. Lconfess that this tendency stands in strange contrast 
with the unlimited power of my place.” The great Frederick of 
Prussia was known to express the same sentiment. When Louis 
Phillippe thought his subjects regarded his reign as he did him- 
self, a monstrous lie! he rushed out of the back door, and made 
for the shores of old England with all”speed, leaving the only 
reality upon which his stupendous piece of mummery had rested 
—wood and tinsel patched together and called a throne to be 
dragged through the streets of Paris and burned by the gamius. 
k. E. v. 
— — 


GODIS THE FATHER OF MEN. 


Ir would seem that this ought to pass as a first truth—a self- 
evident proposition. Both in the processes of creation and the 
consciousness of man are traces or evidences of this statement. 
The admission of this truth suggests another of like importance: 
man are brothers to each other. Uf God is the Father of mankind, 
then a common origin proves a common relation. As a balan- 
cing truth—one that will complete the triangle, and make up 
nearly the sum total of all the principles that directly move men 
to action and duty, may be set down the following: progress is 
the destiny of man, Were then we have the whole;—God the 
Father, Man the Brother, and Progress the Destiny. Let man 
feel that God is his Father, and he will naturally be drawn to 
him; let him feel that man is his Brother, and co-operation, 
mutual relation, will be the consequence; let man feel that 
every excellence of character he may acquire, every attainment 
made, will be retained, and bo an instrument for higher—great- 
er attainments, and he will possess the highest stimulus to vir- 
tuous action. This isa saving truth to him. Reader, these are 
suggestions upon which you may reflect with profit, 2. B 


—— — 
gör lt is expected that the general Editor will travel most of 
the time for several mouths, for the purpose of extending the 
circulation of the Paper. If our Patrons, in the places he may 


ers human and divine was open and decided. Yet Voltaire was | visit, will make a little effort to aid him in the object of his mis- 


tolerated and even favored by Louis XV, a tyrant whose palaces 
were sinks of impurity, And this AN whose reign stands 
boldly out as one of the most corrupt and vicious that ever dis- 
graced France, had for his ordinary physician Quesnay, the pol- 
itical economist, and placed entire confidence in him. Louis 


sion, they will confer a personal obligation, and render, as we 
trust, an essential service in u good cause, Should “S. B. B? 
appear less frequently in the Editorial columns, the reader will 
find a sufficient apology in the circumstance of his absence, and 
the nature of his business. . 
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HOW TO BE CHARITABLE. | 


- 

Crmpren in the spontaneous simplicity of thoir characters, 
often teach us lessons of vital importance. To take a singlo ex- 
ample—when unfortunate they seem to consider it but just that 
that they should be paid for their disappointment and unhappi- 
ness. Those who are deprived of the blessings of health, or for- 
tune, feel that something ought to fall to them by way of remu- 
neration. They look for particular favors from others, on this 
account. The children of serrow and want, overywhere 
and always, must be paid in some sort, for their deprivations— 
at least they think so—and he who would do them good, or bo- 
stow favors in the most acceptable and agreeable manner, has 
but to indulge them in this natural feeling. How pleasant it is 
to receive charities, and think that we not “objects of ohar- 
ity” in the ordinary sense of the term. How pleasant to foel 
that we enjoy the offerings of love, or true charity, and not the 
proffers of pity and compassion, which are often called charity, 
but are not so. In such a case we feel under no obligations, for 
had we possessed the means of obtaining those blessings for our- 
selves, we should not have needed them. 

The lame, the sick, the poor, the deaf, the blind—how much 
athome they feel in the alms-house, or the charitable institu- 
tion, where the benevolent have placed them. For these things, 
which are buta part of the share that should have fallen to 
their lot, in the equal distribution of the gifts of Providence to 
all his children, they have no feeling of indebtedness. The 


blessings which the Divine Being confers in love, he cannot re- | 


ccive obligations for, but only love in like manner, to the least 
of his little ones. 

And why should the poor and decrepit feel under obligations 
for those things they have not the means of providing for them- 
selves? Selfish philosophy would consider this the very reason 
why they ought to feel obliged, as if men having the power to 
do good. or evil, were endowed with the clemency of tigers. 
But what an absurdity to say that a person is under obligations 
for favors, which there is no possibility of his returning, since 
be has not the means of obtaining them for himself. Society 
expects nothing and demands nothing in such a case. Does not 
this prove that mankind are brothers, or rather that they should 
be what brothers ought to be, members of one body. The foot 
when maimed and unable to perform its offices, is under no obli- 
gations to the body for the care bestowed uponit. The disa- 
bled and incapacitated, are under as much obligations to society 
as to themselves, and no more. 

Civil institutions in their providence for the poor and unfor- 
tunate, are more Christian than are Religious institutions in 
their pity and compassion—for the former consider men under 
no obligation for what they cannot provide for themselves, and 
the latter consider that the helplessness of men and their ina- 
bility to provide for themselves, is the very reason why they 
ought to feel infinitely obliged. In the former case the poor 
enjoy what they receive, as if it wereas much and more theirown, 
thanis the palace the property of the lordling who inhabites it; 
but in the latter case the poor are forced to be obsequious, and ex- 
press a thousand obligations to the pitiful, and merciful vicege- 
rents, and possessors of all things, who have not allowed them 
to die of want and destitution. 

True charity must be received with admiration and love, for 
it is noble, it is God-like—but though there may not be much in 
public charities to awaken this feeling, there is as much in the piti- 
fuland condescending charity of the so called charitable, to awa- 
ken the opposite, The unsophisticated do not think nor feel that 
the Divine love or charity, is thus pitiful and condescending as 
those who make a merit of charity, practice and pretend ; and 
they do not think that the son of God, the meek and lowly Je- 
#18, ever stooped todo men good, to cure their sicknezses, to relieve 
their sufferings and to save them, Hence though men in gene- 
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ral oxpeot to receive as much asn “thank you,” from thone on 
whom they bestow favors, thoy donot fool that thelr Father in 
Heaven bestows hia fayors on any such condition, or that He 
would be pleased by any such comparison of his love, with their 
own solfishnoss, 

Gratitude is not in proportion to what we receive from the hands 
of others, but in proportion to what weean do with our own hands 
in holping others and taking care of ourselves, Why should the 
inhabitant of an alms-house feel any special thankfulness for 
such blosings as fill to the lot of others, ns the result of toil 
and industry? The man who is blest with a ound mind in u 
sound body, and can labor for his dally bread, has more reason 
than the other to be thankful for food and raiment, Tho former 
feels that what he has been deprived of, should as far as possi- 
blo be made up to him, or, if we choose to say so, that he should 
bo paid for his misfortane—for the greatest of blessings, a 
healthful mind and body, and the privilege of using these in la- 
bor, and the highest and noblest objects of human aspiration, 
have been denied him. 

Will it be said that he has not been denied these, and that he 
has brought destitution and misery upon himself? True the 
good gifts of Providence for both body and soul, are for all per- 
sons alike, but are not these gifts in our hands to distribute to 
those who need? and who shall say that the needy have brought 
destitution and misery on themselves? If they are miserable 

in their destitution, it is because they are not contented with 
their emptiness, and would fain aspire to something higher and 
nobler. Have they scorned happiness, when they are so miser- 
able without it? Have they distorted their own limbs, de- 
praved their own hearts, and blinded their own eyes? 

Oh, no, they would not do such cruel things to themselves. 
Think you they would go on crutches if they could walk on 
their own feet? or that they would exhibit distorted judgments 
and depraved appetites, if they could think and will better? 
Shall it be admitted that a man is deprived of bodily freedom to 

the extent that he is maimed and palsied, and still be denied 
| that he is deprived of free-will to the extent that he is morally 
deficient? He did not inflict these evils upon himself—he 
would not inflict them upon his children—and no more did his 
parents inflict them on him. They who think so, are no wiser 
than were the Pharisees, to whose theological question Jesus re- 
plied, “It was neither for any sin of this man, nor of his pa- 
rents, that he was born blind, but that the works of God might 
be manifested in him. 

The blind, the deaf, the lame, the sick, the dead, do not act in 
freedom, for their maladies are the bonds from which they 
groan to be delivered, They ery to us to put forth our hand, to 
| touch their eyes, to heal their sickness, to clothe their naked- 
| ness, to open their prison doors and proclaim deliverance, to raise 
| them from their living tombs and give them true life. We must 

not appear to give when we do but impart what is rightfully 

theirs. Weare to exercise toward thom cnarrry, loving them 
as ourselves, which is but another namo for doing justly. 


J. W. „ 


2 —— 
Tr contninetons to the Unfverowlum could furnish more 
short articles, it would suit the present wants of the paper. 
We like and must have the elaborate essay, but the reader likes 
an occasional relief from tediousness obtained by short, pointed, 
pithy notes, incidents, &e.. put down when they are fresh in the 
mind. It is a good idea to have blank paper in the pocket, soas 
tonote down thoughts or ideas as they seem tocome up in the 
mind, and Wich, if they are not noted down, cannot be recalled 
just at the time we might wish to behold them again. Let not 
the hot weather deter you from writing for the paper, for you 
know it must be printed, let the mercury run high or low . 
Philosophical experiments, Psychological phenomena and ad 
like matters, that will help to unfold man and nature, arc always 


neceptable. ° z. v. 
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Acar Lresume the little narrative whioh last week was bro- 
ken off for want of room, 

After a night of sweet and healthful rost, I awoke, to find that 
the evening showers had prepared the way for a bright and 
beautiful morning. Then camo other friends to enhance the 
pleasures of our social sphere. After break fust wo rambled 
through the grounds, where rustic benches were dropped in the 
coolest shadows, and girdled the strong old forest-troes, inviting 
ever to repose, and quiet meditation, and holy thought. In ad- 


of trees, and among thom a beautiful specimen of the Norway 
fir, which greatly resembles the spruce, only that its foliage is 
richer, and its branches are slender and pensile, like those of 
the weeping willow, It is a most graceful and beautiful tree. 
The large trunk of one old willow was literally covered with the 
branches of a climbing rose, which in the multitude of its buds, 
seemed making an effort to repay, by its luxuriant gift of beauty, 
the love that had trained and nurtured it, All the animals 


mon instincts, The horse, and the noble house~log, Rollo, were ) 
only humbler brethren; ani 


the very cat seemed penetrated | 
with the spirit of the family, 


And would it not be always so with animals under similar 
treatment? It is at least certainly worth while to make the | 


experiment, both as a matter of justice to them and of happiness 
to ourselves, 


On returning to the house we spent another hour very plea 


. 2 
santly, in examining the fine cabinet of minerals, shells, and | 


ing picture of delight—one breathing harmony of divinest mu- 
tlo—-one continuous utterance of the sweetest and the loftiest 
poetry—one infinite thought of the holiest rapture, They are 
the best impersonation of the maternal spirit of Nature; and 
they open their green arms as with a mother’s love, to welcome, 
and to blews, the returning wanderer, wooing him to seck rest 
and peace on their mossy bosom, : 

In the evening we had n fine pail on the river in a row bont, 
hy the soft light of the crescent moon—and the light is still 


ishining in our hearte—will long shine there, The ensuing 


morning brought us more rain; sò that we relinquished our 


X frst intention of visiting Passaic Falla, At ten o'clock we 
dition to the many shrubs and flowers, there was a great varioty | 


| acoeptod an invitation of our hospitable host- to take a seat in 
| his wagon for Newark, instead of going by stage; and taking 


leave of his amiable family, wo set out on our return. On the 
Way we stopped to visit the cemetery in the suburbs of that city, 
This spot, although but two years since it was in an uncultiva- 
tod state, now wears an aspect of beauty, which. may vie with 
some of our finest places of the kind. A beautiful little cottage, 
wreathed with roses in their fullest bloom, stands on each side 


of the entrance; and out of one of them came a sweet little girl 
about the place were gentle and loving, even beyond their com- | 


to open the gate for us, This was beautiful—a picture of young 
Love and Life on the very borders of Death. The grounds are 
laid out with much taste, and they are already ornamented with 
a great variety of flowers, shrubs, and trees, 

There is nothing that marks the ameliorating influence now 
acting upon the old Theology more clearly and legibly, than the 
improvements in places of public burial, It was the policy of 
the old Religion to shroud the idea of death in all possible 
gloom—to invest it with all possible horrors; and ever through 
the mists of our beclouding faith, we beheld forms of darkness 


other curiosities of nature and of art, belonging to the boys; and sitting upon the cold and cheerless grave. The horrible silence 
it was truly refreshing to see the enthusiasm of the young natu- | Was seldom broken, except by the solemn tread of the funeral 
ralists, in displaying their treasures. We were then invited by | train, or the heavy drop of the cold-earth-clods upon the new 
them to visit their gymnasium in the attic. There we found a | coffin. There were no flowers to attract the cheerful hum of 
large collection ofcommon stones, which they had gathered to-| inseets—no trees to win the loving song of birds’ There was 
gether, in the enthusiasm of their mineralogical pursuits, each nothing to whisper of the Life in Death—All surrounding forms 
of which was averred to have some uncommon feature, or pro- | spoke only of decay—of corruption—and the mingling of dugt 
perty, and was individually a subject of all due admiration; with dust. Every thing was cold—sullen—solemn—awful ; for 
and in this I perceived the true spirit of science. These boys the grave, in the eye of the old Faith, was, to the majority of 


can never be very miserable, or very poor; for all Nature will | 
be to them as one great fount of purest happiness; the very | 
stones of waste places will be a magazine of untold riches—and | 
the barren sands beneath their feet a hoard of inconceivable 
wealth. Here is a consideration worth the attention of parents, 
who are toiling to leave their children a few paltry dollars. 
Make them comfortable, by all means, as far us possible, bat do | 
not fail to give them the keys which unlock the great cabinets | 
of Nature ; and you will unfold for them more abundant trea- 
sures—purer gold, and costlier gems, than ever woke at the 
magic spell of Aladdin's lamp; and no evil genius will ever 
spirit them away ; for they shall become one with the soul, and 
share its life, 

But to return to our narrative. After witnessing a few gym- 
nastic exercises,” we ascended to the roof of the house, where a 
fine view is obtained of the surrounding country—and a lovely 
landscape it was, that lay so quietly unfolded to our view, in 
the serene light of that pleasant Sabbath morning. Among its 
many pleasing features I particularly noticed the numerous | 
large old willow trees, which I have before spoken of, as bor- 
dering the Passaic, that lay waveless, like n spreading sheet of 
molten crystal, gradually diminishing to an unsegp point in the 
far distance. 

In the afternoon our kind friend, Mr. TL, came to take us over 
the river to his cottage home on the opposite shore, After 
walking through the highly ornamented grounds about the 
house, we had a pleasant ramble to the woods—the free old 
balmy woods, vital with the savor of a deep and spiritual life. 
Ah, the woods !—the woods of June!—they are one living, grow- 


| and its once gloomy paths the luminous highway of angels. All 


men. emphatically the gate of Hell; and was invested with all 
the horrors of that region of the Damned. But an Angel of 
Love descended into the heart of Man, and whispered the sweet 
revelation, for which it had unconsciously hungered and thirst- 
ed, through the long Night of Ages—that God is Love "—that 
the whole universe is but a development of this love—and the 
human being its highest form of expression. And straigtway, 
in the light of this new faith, Death was disrobed of his unna- 
tural terrors; and beneath his skeleton form were seen develo- 
ping the rudiments of a higher, holier, happier sphere ; while 
through his ghostly visage beamed the indwelling presence of a 
purer, truer life. Then the grave became the gate of Paradise; 


its borders were planted with flowers—and there insects and 
waters sang. Trees folded their green arms like guardian spir- 
its, over the turfy mound ; and birds made the air musical with 
their songs of life and love. The close observer can see a change 
corresponding with, and parallel to this, written in the deepest 
recesses of the human heart, Let him who takes his bread at 
the hands of the old Theology, read it, and tremble; for the 
time is coming when it will have no bread to bestow. 

From the cemetery we proceeded to the fine public garden of 
Mr. Hanvey, through which wo strayed for another plea- 
sant half hour; conducted by the courteous and gentlemanly 
proprietor, We found a large variety of the finest shrubs, and 
the most beautiful flowers. This establishment is connected 
with an extensive nursery ; and it is to be hoped that all stran- 
gers visiting Newark will draw upon its floral treasures, by or. 
dering boquets, which are here made of unrivalled beauty and 
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richness; and they could got a pleasant stroll through the gar- 
dens, nurseries, and hot-houses, into the bargain, where there is 
much that is tare and well worth seeing; and much that would 
slyly take a peep into one’s purse, to seo if thero were money 
enough there to buy it. * 

At Newark we took tho steam-boat for our passage home. 
Hore we met, unexpectedly, several friends; and the pleasant 
meeting, though but of a moment, will shine like a genial star 
over the receding vistas of the Past. Here also we took leave of 
our host, Mr. W., whose parting words were at once too laconi- 
cally expressive, and characteristic, to be soon forgotten, “ Faro- 
well; and when the needle points this way, come out.” Ah, 
my friend, you and your excellent family have established over 
my heart such a sweet and strong attraction, that were I to 
obey that law, T should be describing a tangent to the line of 
duty, somewhat oftener than its full discharge will permit. It 
is a joy to have met and known these friends, which I cannot 
Wholly suppress, though I well know they seek and need no 
effort of praise, for their whole nature is a blessing. And 
whether I am ever there again with them in the body, or not, 1 
shall often, in the spirit, be in their midst, to be refreshed by 
their sweet and genial influences. 

Soon after coming on board the boat the rain ceased; the af- 
ternoon wes extremely fine, and our sail a most delightful one. 
The outline of the Jersey shore is very picturesque, dotted 
here and there with little hills, that nestle lovingly in the 
green and quiet valleys) Newark bay is a beautiful sheet of 
Water; and the coast of Staten Island, though it is wanting in 


the fine trees which adorn the neighboring regions, has many | 


cottages of various picturesque styles and forms, sprinkled 
along its greca bluffs, producing a very agreeable effect. And 
so we have come back; refreshed—happier—stronger—for the 
good work that lies before us. G. 
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GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS. 


For all research of any considerable extent, whether in The- 
ology, Philology or Philosophy (mental or physical) every na- 
tion in the civilized world has ever looked and does still look to 
theGermans. It would be esteemed hazardous for an English- 
man to publish a work on Philology or Philosophy without ex- 
amining German authors on the subjects treated. The same 
is true of Theolozy, albeit those of the bigoted schools, and they 
are legion, affect piety too strict to allow of thinking, and there- 
fore contemn them as rationalists. Perhaps in nothing more 
have the Germans excelled than in theological investigations. 
The Land of a Luther is also the Land of De Witte and Ronge. 
Such are our impressions with regard to the ability of the Ger- 
mans, that it is but just to apprise the readers of the intention 


of those engaged in the publication of the Univeremlum, of ma- | 


king it a true exponent of human progress in all parts of the 
world; and we mean to gather from the Germans whatever is in | 
our reach that will serve the purposes of this paper better than | 
the matter of our own writers. We hope soon to perfect some | 
arrangements to secure original matter from this source direct | 
from the authors themselves. This will give new interest and | 
value to the paper. 

Meanwhile, translations of articles or essays of a deeply inter- 
esting character, we would be glad to receive from such of our 
friends as are competent to do it faithfully. There is a large 
amount of valuable reading matter published by the rationalists 
of which the mere English reader knows nothing; matter too of 
sach truthfulness and power as to entirely change and renovate 
the religions of the country. When the infection of this free 
inquiry first reached this country, bigotry was taken by a sur- 
prise that would have disabled her had sho, possessed intellec- 
tual power, but as she was wanting it her doom was sealed—her 
days numbered. Nothing wrong and erronious can stand against 
truth, uttered with affection and wisdom, sister associates. 
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For our Miscellaneous department authors Jika Zschokke might 
furnish matter of the deepest intérest. We hope all our friends 
who fool desirous of making the paper superior to any and every 
other paper established to fulfil the mission as well na destiny 
of human life, will become co-workers with us for carrying our 
plans out, for they will see directly flowing from such efforts 
the most healthy results, 


Thus far the enterprise has been attended with a success suf- 
ficient to warrant even more vigorous effort, and wide extended 
fields of labor, 2. u. 

—— 22 
Is ant ate the disputes of theologians with cach other, 
any unbiased spectator may be truly sald to foel the indifference 
| of the wife in the contest of her husband and a bear ſor, as the 
| story goes, when a traveler alighted from his carriage to beat 
| off the bear the wife forbid it, saying, it was the only battle she 
ever witnessed where she had not a choice which mastered. It 
is evident that most of the points disputed or contended for 
among the different sectarian partizans are of the least practical 
value to mankind, so that be they decided one way or the other, 
no sensible variation in the practical affairs of life would be dis- 
| coverod. So sensible have these things become, that the great 
body of mankind cannot easily be brought to take sides in these 
contests. The same is true in the civic contests. Matters of 
vital interest, or those affecting the physical and moral condi- 
tion of man should be upheld and earnestly and firmly defend- 
ed, but before any considerable degree of tenacity in the case is 
| shown, persons should be pretty sure that the thing contended 


| for is of consequence to man in a degree to warrant all the 
firmness manifested. We would not approve suppineness, being 
| conscious that in avoiding one danger care should be taken that 
another is not run upon.. Wisdom and love should guide us 


| always. 2. B. 


— 2 
A Practicar Sxaxzu or Boox-Keerive ny Swat Entry, 

containing three different forms of hooks; designed respect- 
ively for the Farmer, Mechanic, and Merchant. To which is 
added a variety of useful forms for practical use; viz: Notes, 
Bills, Drafts, Receipts, ete, ete; alse a Compendium of Rules 
of Evidence, applicable to Books of Account, and of law in 
reference to the collection of Promissory Notes, ete. By Levi 
S. Fuuron, and Geornce W. Eastman, authors of a Com- 
plete System of Penmanship.” New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co, 51 John-street. Cincinnati: H. W. Denny & Co. 


| Tuis work has many signal advantages over the old systems. 
| It has three distinct Parts, each one adapted to the convenience 
| of a particular class, The rules are simple and concise; and 
| the exercises to be copied are specimens of fair and plain chiro- 
| graphy, so that while the scholar is learning the science ho may 
also improve his hand-writing. 


Part L is designed for the Farmer. The system is explained 
in clear and intelligible terms, with numerous examples and 
directions. The Farmer may also find directions for opening an 
account with his Farm, by which, with very little extra labor, 

e may ascertain the exact amount of his losses or gains in any 


given time. This form requires ono book. 


Part II. is for Mechanics. This form requires two books 
the Day-book and Ledger—to which may be added a Cash-book, 
if required—and also an Index, alphabetically arranged. 


Part IIL is for Merchants, and requires four principals books, 
the Day-book, or Blotter, Journal, Ledger, and Cash-book, A 
petty Alphabet, or Index to the Blotter, is also required, in 
which all the names entered in the Day-book during the month 
shall be entered, and alphabetically arranged. This form saves 
an immense amount of labor, by affording an immediate rofor- 
ence to every part of the Day-book, By this simple arrange- 
ment, which requires only a single entrance for a name during 
six months, a great expense of labor is saved, besides affording 
a more direct and explicit view of the whole state of the books. 
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THE LITTLE INVALID; 
A STORY OF POVERTY AND BLESSEDNESS. 


BY 8. O. MERRIGATE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Mother,“ said little Bob Downlee, a frank-fheod boy of 
twelve years, “why do all the dear children love us s. — Ellen 
and me, and brother Charlie ?” 

“ST cannot tell, my dear, unless it be that you all love them,” 
answered the kind-hearted mother, 

“But we've done nothing so good to them as they have done 
to us. O, it isso nice to go to school, and learn! Tow could 
they know we should love it so, and come and help us pick ber- 
ries, that we might go ?” 

“I suppose they love it, and are so good they wish you to en- 
Joy it too. But now, dears, they are coming with their baskets.” 

In a moment the books were laid away, and little Ellen came 
out, smiling, in her clean home-frock, and with her basket, 
ready to go out with her brother Bob and the school children 
to the fields, to gather berries. Up came the little flock of 


bright-eyed, laughing children, chattering, frolicking and flut- | 


tering along, like a merry troop of bright-winged birds, and 
met the happy Bob and Ellen at the white-washed gate of the 
small white-washed cottage, that, snuggled down among the trees 
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suggested, the quick sympathion of the village children prompte 
od; and ono night after school they held a little congress, with- 
out votes or chairman, and no partizanship, savo rivalry of gen- 
erous oxpedionts, to get little Bob and Ellen into the school; and 
the result was, they determined to devote a half-hour all to- 
gether to help them pick berries; and this, from the thirty 
scholars that composed the school, most of whom could go every 
night, would more than compensate for the six hours that the 
children would spend in school, Their parents were not un- 
willing ; and gome were glad, for the charity which they thought 
too small to offer, would be acceptable from their children. 

This was the second night of their experiment, and their nim- 
ble fingers had brought in many more berries than the two had 
done all the hot day before. And some would linger back, who 
| had the time, to help Charlie arrange them in their baskets ; 
jand when neighbor John came, in the cool of the evening, to 
| take them, ho was pleased and astonished to find so many, And 
| now the merry troop had come again, and, after a word of happy 
greeting for mother Downlee and the gentle invalid, away they 
| bounded over the wall, and into the fields ; first, over flew their 
| baskets in a shower upon the grass, and then they followed like 
| 4 little cataract—a many-colored torrent pouring down the wall, 
| and away across the grass, with chirp and laugh, and generous- 
hearted glee. 

Little Charlie, helpless and alone, sat in his shady nest, and 
looked out, smiling sweetly under the green boughs, on the joy- 
| ous group; and if he envied them any thing, it was their good 
hearts, that could prompt them to find their happiness in serving 
others. 


and roses and the rich grape-vines, made the home of the poor) The full-hearted mother, busy with her needle, looked from 
widow Downlee and her three children. | her seat in the cottage door, on the blithe troupe, and on her 

They met as joyfully as if their separation had been for days, smiling boy ; and two bright tears trembled in her eyes, as she 
and not simply the intervening half hour since school was out, | wondered if no pang touched him, that he could not bound 
They hushed their gayer laugh instinctively a moment, as they away with them in their happy sport-task. And perhaps a 
came swarming up around little Charlie, whose thin, pale face, | memory of the past came gliding over her, of the brighter days 
and spiritual eyes, showed the invalid; and with sweet smiles | when Robert Downlee kept his strong arm between that cottage 
they gave him greetings, and some brought fruits, and many | door and want; when little Charlie was a prattling boy of five, 
flowers, and all brought hearty good will to the helpless child, | and played with his father’s plume, and gilded belt, when, on 
as he sat smiling and weeping on them, under the shade of the | the morning of his last look on home, the faithful husband was 
great rock-maple, that shadowed all the house. In this cool l summoned away to be a butcher of his fellow-men, in his brave 
place the little invalid would sit in his easy chair, and do his | heart thinking it duty so to serve his country. But the poor 
share to help his poor mother feed and clothe them. | wife wept with a sad foreboding, then, that her home was left 


They were so poor, that all they could do but just sufficed to 
keep them comfortable and neat. All day long, in the summer | 
season, little Bob and Ellen had been obliged to work to keep 
them from want. In the early summer, they cultivated flowers, 
and the two healthy children took care of them, and gathered 
the blooms, and brought them to Charlie, under the big maple; 
and he wove them into beautiful wreaths, and bright boquets, 
and arranged them carefully in fresh water, to keep them bright 
till neighbor John, a kind farmer and market-man, who drove to 
town every night, should call and take them to sell for them. 

And when the berries began to ripen, Bob and Ellen picked 
them, and Charlie put them into baskets, very neatly; and | 
neighbor John was still their market-man, who brought them | 
back all the proceeds in money, or what things they needed, and 
would take nothing for his trouble. The mother, meanwhile, 
by her needle, and by keeping bees—that fed on the rich fow- 
ers, and so brought two harvests from them, beside the beauty 
they displayed, and lent to all—and by whatever her slight 
frame could bear, would wring lifes blessings out of poverty, 
and, by her own sweet patience, keep the patience and good 
heart of her little ones from loss. So closely did gaunt Want 
dog them, that a day's delay in their united endeavors would | 
straighten some small comfort, and endanger many. 

But she had no trouble,—only to think her little ones were 
growing up unlearned, when nothing but the time was needed ; 
for the summer school was free, and the winter's cost but the 
fuel of the fire. What the slower charity of the parents had not 


desolate; nor scarcely more sure of her full bereavement was 
she, when the news came to her, that the bold Capt. Downlee 
fell by a shot from a British gun-boat, and his body was lost in 
the sea. Five years that widowed heart had battled against 
grief and poverty; and one should see her often, and in unex- 
pected times, to know by any glimpse thatshe had not conquered 
both ; for her cheerful face betfayed no agony at the core, and 
the scrupulous neatness within and about her little cottage, was 
more indicative of humble, quiet tastes, than poverty. 

After the children were far off in the fields, and Charlie had 
sat long in silence, twining the flowers they brought him into 
two Wreaths, which would bring enough to buy his dear little 
sister—a year younger than himself—a pair of shoes, he put 
them aside ina dish his mother brought him, and began to 
weave a little wicker basket, lining it with many bright mossrs, 
to make a nest for the great plums and currants, red, and white, 
and black, of which the good children had brought him many; 


| and, truth to sny, he arranged them very prettily, nestling the 


purple plums down in the center, and putting his fruits where 
they should peep out cunningly from their green bed. It was a 
new experiment, and his mother cast frequent glances of matere 
nal fondness and delight, as the patient boy wrought out his 
pleasant plan. 

© See, mothor; will that do?” said the happy boy, as he pla- 
ced the work carefully on the green bench beside him 

“It isa very sweet little thing, Charlie; and what will vou 
do with it” 
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“T will sell it to buy you a new cap, if tho merchant will givo 
enough for it.” 

“No, dear. Iam not like to suffer for its want: and I think 
it win half pay for a warm now vest for you, for next winter, 
Charlie.” 

“Mo, mother? I shall not need it then. 
with me then, and give me a robe of white.” 

His lustrous eye shone with a sweet sincerity as he spoke; 
and the mother burst into tears, as if the sad bereavement were 
verily come. She knew how keenly the little invalid suffered 
at times; and, though his peace was in the hope of death, 
thought of his loss to her and his dear brother and sister, cloud- 
ed across her mind, and rained down tears. 

“No: do not weep, mother! how well and often you have 
taught me patience ; how plainly made me feel the wings of 
blessed spirits fanning me, when the dreadful pains made my 
head so hot. Mother, you will not be alone when I am gone; 
for a sweet voice told mo last night, in a dream, that some good | 
was in store for you,—that a helper was near: and I should go | 
to be rid of this life's troubles, and find all its sweets multiplied. | 
Then, mother, I will smile down from the sky, and you shall 
feel it, till you smile back again. O, do not weep Fand the 
boy stretched out his thin white hands to her, and the happy, | 
mournful mother knelt by his side, and folded his attenuated 
form to her bosom, as if for a last embrace. 


CHAPTER IL 


Scarcely had the flow of her full heart subsided, before she 
heard the merry chatter of the children, as they camo flocking 
home, laden with the purple treasures of the fields; and on they 
came, and vaulted over the high wall again, holding each oth- | 
er's brimming | baskets as they climbed it. Into the little yard 
they pressed, and piled their stores in great pans round the 
door; and even little chubby babies almost came toddling up to 
bring their tiny baskets-full to “dear Charlle.” But dear Charlie 
Was too tired and weak that evening to arrange his baskets, and 
a half dozen generous boys and girls, with willing hands volun- 
teered the task, while the rest ran home, the happier for sharing | 
their fruit with their good neighbor Downlee. | 

Before the careful market-man arrived, fifty plump baskets of 
sweet whortleberries stood arranged along the bench for him; | 
‘and little Charlie, who had seen the work with pleasure, spite of | 
bodily pain, had been removed to his cot in the house. Neigh- | 
bor John carried all their treasures to the town, and took pecu- | 
liar care of the mossy fruit-basket, for which he conceived a 
wonderful admiration, and assured them he would bring back | 
fifty cents for it, certainty. 


Arrived in town, the kind neighbor disposed of the berries at 
‘three cents a basket, the baskets to be returned; anda hand- | 
some lady, secing him offer the flowers, and 3 the trades- | 
man banter about the price, took them, and doubled the demand 
for them in the sum she gave, and desired more to be left ut her 
house every week, and gave her number to the carrier. But | 
nobody fancied the little moss-basket. After disposing of his | 
own wares and produce, the good man took the basket to the 
doors of some of the rich; but they saw nothing in its rustic 
beauty to attract them, though one gay woman of wealth, to | 
whom he told the story of ite making, offered him a nine-pence ; 
and the lady director of a fashionable charitable society, raised | 
the offer to a yankee shilling. But neighbor John, who had set 
his heart on getting a good price for this, refused to part with 
it so cheaply, and putting it back in his wagon, started for home, 
determined to do as he had often done before, carry the pretty 
thing to his wife, and pay the price he had demanded for it, 
Without letting his poor neighbor know its destination; for 
himself was not so fortunate as to indulge in any luxury but 
benevolence. 

On his way home, as the sun began to beam down warmly 
from the east, he saw a man, worn with travel, sitting weary by | 


The angels will be 
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the wayside Ho akidi tho tired REEN ST to know if both 
wore going the same road ; an affirmative from the stranger, who 
looked a little surprised at the invitation which followed—to 
take the comfort of his sheltered wagon,—ended in procuring 
liim a sent for a fow miles of his journey, at least. The faint 
and weary man had traveled all night without food, and when 
the good farmer had given him the last crumb from the remain- 
ing contents of his traveling box, he thought of his fruits, and 
drew them from their safe place under the seat, knowing that 
the empty basket wovld be a pleasanter gift to his wife with the 
knowledge that its fruits had cheered the fainting stranger, 
than all together, hearing of his want. 

“Nay, nay, my good friend; I will pot taste them. This is 
something you have bought in market for your children or your 
wife. T cannot take this” 

“Not at all, friend. I carried it with me, and not finding a 
ready sale, chose to keep it; but, my dear sir, I will tell you a 
thing of it, that will make the fruit all the sweeter.” 

The hungry man was tog much tempted by the earnestness of 
the offer, and the rich savor of the fruit itself, to refuse longer ; 
so he took one fat plum tenderly from its green bed, as if he al- 
most pitied to remove it, and put its purple cheek to his parched 


| lips, as John began to tell him the history of the fruit-basket. 


“In the small village whence I came, and where I have lived 


| these four years past, there is a little invalid boy, the youngest 
| son ofa widow, She has two children beside,“ —and then he 


Went on to tell how the good woman had lost her husband, and 
how she struggled against poverty, and how the little ones had 
helped her—even the little sick boy,—and how all the village 
children helped them; and then to the private history of that 


little basket, —“and never,“ concluded the honest chronicler, 


“was a more blessed creature in this world, or a woman with 
more blessed helpers for children, than poor widow Downlee of 
Greenvale.” 

What so strangely unpalateable was there in that last sweet 
plum, that it should fall back with the falling hand so suddenly 


| from the half-satiated lip of the stranger? What in the words 


or look of the good farmer, that they should draw so inquiring 
| a gaze from the eye of the pilgrim? The driver opportunely 
noted it not, and the stranger resumed his countenance again ; 
but the eagerness of his questions, and his earnest attention to 
their answers, showed that an unwonted interest had been kin- 
dled : and another would have noticed a hot tear rolling in the 
| stranger's eye, as the good John, who would not seem to see it 
it he did, told of tho patient, suffering, happy little Charlie. 

At length the big market wagon of neighbor John halted be- 
fore the gate of the poor widow, and the pleasant boy saw one 
| after another of the little treasures their articles had procured, 
handed out to his smiling mother, and then he laughed with a 
| quiet little glee, as the good neighbor drew a bright half-dollar 
| from his pocket, saying, “and this is for Charlie's moss-basket, 


and now, mother Downlee, if I guess right, here is something 
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more for you,” and he stept aside to let the impatient stranger 
come forward from the back part of the wagon, and in a moment 
more, with a shriek of recognition, the astonished wife was in 
the arms of her husband. 

When he saw them safely through the first wild transport, 
neighbor John drove to his home, a man thrice blessed for his 
small kindnesses. 

Robert Downlee knelt by the chair of his invalid son, and 
pressed him to his heart. The boy showed no frantic demon- 
strations, but an intense joy shone in his spiritual eye, as he 
locked his thin arms around his father’s neck. 

“I knew it would be so! A sweet Dream, a pale thin-winged 
creature, with beautiful eyes told me you Was not dead, and we 
should see you ngain, and then I should go away and be an an- 
gel, and live with you all without any pain, and you, and moth- 
er, and Bob, and Ellen, would be happy and dwell together, and 
feel my joy among you at all times. Ob, father I knew, and told 
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any of it, 

Jay, darling, I half believed it, or this moeting would have 
been too sudden a joy; and for the sadness of one part of that 
talo, I was roadier to believe the other,” 

Fail us it would to tell the joy and silent blessedness of that | 
meoting, mingled as they were with a sad prophoey of bereave- | 
ment, we can only catch from the many words, and more doep 
looks, the simple story of the husband's return, which told that | 
the shot which wounded him, threw him into the sea,—that he 
floated on asliver of their vessel, till the British picked him up, 
—he recovered,—was imprisoned, and constrained three years, 
when beggared and weak, he was lot loose in the wilderness of | 
London, and without friends or money, he sought a passage for 


mother, but she was so sad to think it all, sho would not believe | 
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But a quick glance of his kindling eye caught a vision, invis- 
ilo to them who watched over him, and flashed a pure smile over 
tho falling tonara, 

“Mother,” he whispered faintly, “thoy are bringing a white 
flower-wroath, and they say it is for filial, and fraternal love, 
mother—beoause v loved you, and father, and Bobby, and El- 
len; and yet, how could I help it? you are so good. And one 
holds up a band of blue flowers, and he says it is for Patience, 
mother,—because I have borne suffering meekly ; but that should 
be for you, for ft was you that made me dh happy, 1 could’ nt feel 
the pain, And now one comes close to me, with a tiny boquet of 
the most sweet small flowers, like the lilly of the valley, but 
sweeter, clearer, and they make a low, soft, tinkling in tunes, as 
they wave in her hand, and this she says is for Purity—and she 


America, was disappointed and reduced to the lowest need, he | will bind it on my bosom, Oh, mother, do you not feel them? 
toiled onthe wharves, and became a porter, and starved on, till) they float smoothly by you, and look kindly on you; and now a 
he got the money necessary for his passage, and had landed but | lovely company of them have come, and twined a wreath of all 
a week before in New York, from whence he had labored on, till | these flowers together, round us all—and now J float away. Oh, 
the good farmer found him penniless and exhausted by the road- | mother, one kiss! the rose-chain lengthens, but it will not break! 
side. His letters had never reached their destination, and the | Igo, but this will hold us always till it folds us close again. 
first gleam of any knowiedge of his existence came with his Hark!“ 
presence—if indeed the premonitions of the keen-nerved Char- Dropped the faint lids over the dying eyes, clasped the pale 
lie, were not a magnetic cousciousnoss of his approach, hands on the pulseless bosom, and the white soul of the boy flew 
When school was done, Bob and nimble-footed Ellen came up to God, on some divine strain which his ear had caught, and 
tripping home, eager to see the product of their toil, Little El- which it seemod the sobbing mother and the kneeling sire, in a 
len ran first into the room where all were mute, and seeing a | moment's hush of grief, could almost hear. So sweetly passed 
stranger, shrunk to her mother’s side abashed. Bob halted a his spirit, that a sweet smile, more of heaven than earth, lay on 
moment with the sudden surprise, and glancing at the stranger | the unchanged face; and to the deep-souled mother seemed it no 
and at his mother in quick alternation, his lips moved with | fancy, that she felt the pressure of the extending flower-band, 
an endearing term, as he looked again inquiringly to his and down its living links, sweet pulses of living bliss from the 
mother, whose answering smile made it articulate, “Father!” | beatified soul of the ascending boy. 
and the bounded to his arms. Then little Ellen came, bashful} What if strange scenes passed in that little cot, and the au- 
and wondering and doubting; and all the brief past of her life | tumnal winds sighed through the open door, and pasta skeleton- 
with him came back, when he swung the girl of nine years on like bier; and solemn words were said, and tears were rained 
his arm, as he had done to the boundless delight of the girl of | profusely on a marble check; and flocks of children, all in simple 
four. With tears and laughter, and the deep, quiet gaze of white, with late flowers in their hands, walked weeping two by 


Charlie, too deep-souled for either tears or laughter, that house | 


enfolded a blest family. | 
CHAPTER II. 


two, and paused to sing mid sobs a low hymn, round a little 
| grave, and make the name of their lost darling inarticulate with 
grief. Yet round that mother’s heart, if round no other, the in- 


The kiss of the kind angel Death, brought a light flush to the | visible flower-wreath pressed with blessed healing—and a per- 
hollow cheek of little Charlie, but a flush that kindled no delu- petual inflow of divine love from his diviner soul, deepened her 
sive hopes: for the mother’s heart had learned to trust his spirit beyond joy or grief, and told her ever, “Charlie is not 


prophecy, and the father knew too well the hectic bloom that | 
when heaven's gate is opening to the pure, is sometimes flung | 
from the near glory upon the faded cheek. So Autumn’s first | 
wild frost-kiss had touched the great maple over the cottage | 
with a blaze of splendor. The dear boy sat no more in his 
wonted place beneath its wide arms, save in the softest season 

of the blandest day, for dear past memories’ sake; and now his 
thin white fingers, slenderer than a girls, hung idly from the | 
folds of his thick shawl, no more to shed a life-like glow from 
the reflected blushes of the rose‘ or stain of bleeding berries, | 

The patient mother knew his Autumn too had come, and was | 
resigned; so centered were her grief and trust, that smiles and 
tears would mingle on her face; and every morning she would 
thank God rather that he was here, than murmur that he was | 
going hence. 

“Mother,” he said one day, after a severe struggle with pain, 
which flushed his beautiful pale face, but could only wring it to 
a slight contortion, as the soft wind would ruffle the water in 
passing Mother, itis over now, the pain and trial, and a bright 
spirit, with pure blue wings, and white transparent robo, stands 


dead! 


ee 


PARABLE, 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCOELUM, 


Two travelers were performing a difficult journey over 
mountains, amid cold, night and storm. Drearily and famish- 
ingly they wandered on, till ono of them, a weak human broth- 
er, sunk and perished in despair. The other still pursued his 
way in the indomitable strength of a great, courageous spirit, 
till the cold, night and storm were over, and the hills passed. 
And when the morning smiled on him the bleak mountains stood 
in sublimity behind him, and a lonely valley stretched before 
him, where his own home, containing its domestic hearth-fire, 
and loving hearts, was ready to greet him with warm welcome. 
Here he found refreshment, rest, and sympathy, which were 
doubly intense for his late struggle. 

Inthe following months, when summer was too intense and 
profuse in her gifts, she melted those snows, filling the moun- 


close by me. I have seen him oftenin the distance, and every | tain-veins with waters, which gushed out where the frost had 


fit of agony would bring him closer. as if I were afloat, and it 
was rough wind to drive me to him.” 

“Father, mother, Bob, Ellen, all come!” and the boy kissed 
them allsilently. They knew that he was going, and were mute 
save little Ellen, who put her arms about him tenderly, and beg- 
ged him, “Oh, don’t go, Charlie.” 


rent the rocks, and danced to the plain, irrigating the fields, 
and dispensing health to all plants and animals who would re- 
ceive it. 

If we will be brave in winter, summer will give us rest and 
joy. Out of the rigor of winter, come choice blessings of sum- 
mer. (Cuarces Worm. 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


From the German of Heinrich Zachokke, 
FOOL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PRELIMINARY, 

On my last journey through the north of Germany, [did not 
regret going a little out of the way, to see once more one who 
had been a favorite in the golden time of my life. It must be 
understood, however, that in the following story, the names of 
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and fantastic, that the boys in the at roota ran after him. In the 
city, they grieved very much, on nocount of his vagaries, for he 
was generally liked before that, and must have been, while ho 
had his right mind, an exeellont man.’ 

“ And where is he now 1” 

cannot say, He has quitted the town—we hear and soo 
nothing of him. His family have probably got him a place 
somewhere that he may be cured, 


countries, places, and persons, are concealed or disguised. Vet 
the history, improbable as it may appear to some, is hone the 
less true on that account, recalled to mind the herolo form of the intellectual youth, of 
This favorite was the Baron Olivier, of Flyeln, with whom | whose future I had indulged such fond anticipations; who, by 
I had pursued the sciences at the High School of Gottingen. He | means of his rank as well as through his large family connex- 
was then an excellent youth, and at the same time one of the lons, might have so easily attained the first place in the army 
most intellectual. A love of Greek and Roman literature had or the state: who, by his knowledge and rare endowments, 
brought and bound us together; I called him my Achilles, and | seemed to have been called to all that is great—and who was 
he called me his Patroclus. In fact, he was a model that might) now one of those unfortunates, before whom men shrink back in 
have served any artist for an Achilles In form and bearing like | dread! Oh! that the Angel of Life had rather withdrawn him 
a young demigod, pride and goodness shone in the dark fire of | from the world, than left him a miserable caricature and mourn- 
his glance; supple and active as any one; the boldest swimmer, | ful spectacle to his friends. 
the swiftest-footed runner, the wildest rider, the most graceful | anxious as I had been to seo the good Olivier, it was no 
dancer, he had withal, the most generous and fearless heart. longer pleasant to me to inquire about him in the city, Alas, he 
His very nobleness involved him in many an unpleasant affair, | was no more Olivier—no more the manly Achilles, but a pitiable 
as he always took the part of the oppressed. He had therefore unknown Torso, [would not havo wished to see him, even if it 
many occasions to fight with others; did not avoid even the best | had been easy for me to find him I must then have exchanged 
swordsman ; went into the contest as to a pastime; was never the memory of my Gottingen Achilles for the image of a mad- 
himself wounded, as if he bore a charmed life, yet seldom suf- man, which would have robbed me of one of my loveliest and most 
fered any one to escape him unmarked. | pleasing recollections. I did not wish to see him, for the same 
Since our seperation, we had several times written to each | reason that I avoid looking at a friend in his coffin, that T may 
other, but as it often happens, when one begins to be tossed by | retain in my thoughts the image of the living only; or, as I for- 
the waves of life, though we did not wholly forget each other, we | bear to enter rooms which I formerly occupied, but which are 
at last dropped the correspondence. I knew nothing of him, now in the possession of another, and arranged in a different 
finally, except that he had become a Captain ina regiment of style. Tho Past and the Present then become blended in my 
infantry. He must have been already about five and thirty imagination in a very painful confusion. 
years old, and in the first rank. In the course of my journey, I was yet lost in various speculations on the nature of human 
I had learned quite accidentally, the station of his regiment, and | existence, and how the same spirit, which spans the spaces of tho 
this reconciled me to the roundabout way. U niverse and aspires to tho Highest, becomes through the de- 
The post-boy drove me into the streets of an old, straggling, | pression and injury of the nervous system, like a jarring and 
rich commercial city, and stopped before one of the most respect- | discordant instrument, to itself and to the rest of the world an 
able hotels. As soon us I had learned which was my chamber unintelligible enigma—when the waiter entered and called me 
from the waiter, I asked him, whether the Baron of Flyeln was to supper. 
with the regiment now in garrison of the place? The table of the brilliant dining-room was crowded with 
Do you mean the major 7” asked the waiter. guests. It happened thata place was assigned me in the neigh- 
“Major he may be! Is his residence far from this? Can he | borlood of some officers of the occupying army” I naturally, as 
be spoken with at this time? It is late, I know—butI wish soon as the ice was broken between us, turned the conversation 
some one to conduct me to him.” | to my friend Olivier. I gave the minutest description of him, 
“Pardon me, but the Baron is not with his regiment—he has | | that there might be no mistake as to his person ; for it was pro- 
not been for a long time. He took leave—or rather he was | bable, as I believed then, that the mad Baron of Flyeln might bo 
obliged to take it.” | some other than my Achilles of Gottingen. But all that I asked 
“Obliged? Wherefore?” and all that I heard, convinced me too surely that there was no 
“He has played all sorts of pranks and wonderful capers—I room for mistake, 
know scarcely what! He is atleast not right in the head: heis| It is, indeed, a sad affair, that of the Baron,” sighed one of 
cracked—cracked—crazed. They say he has studied himself the officers. “Everybody liked him; he was one of the bravest 
out of his wits.” of the regiment,—in fact a dare-devil. We saw that, during the 
This news frightened me so at first, that I completely lost pos- | last campaign in France, What none of us dared to do, he did 
session of myself. asif in sport. He excelled in everything. Just think of tho 
“And what then?” stammered I, finally, in order to learn | affair at tho battle of Belle-Alliance! We had lost it the 
something more definite about him. |General tore the very hairfrom his head. Flyeln cried out, 
“Pardon me,” said the obsequious waiter, but what I know, We must take it again, or all is gone!’ We had then mado 
is only from hearsay, for he was sent away before L came to this three sallies in vain. Flyeln went out with his company once 
house : still they tell many things about him. By way of a joke, | more, cut his way through a whole battalion of guards, and, at 
he got up many duels with the officers, and called each one shou, last pressing on with the most horrible butchery, stormed the 
even the General—each one, let him be who he might! When | battery.” 
he came into possession of a rich inheritance from his uncle, he | “But it cost half the company,” interrupted an old captain 
imagined himself as poor asa beggar, could not pay his debts, near me; “Iwas an eye-witness. Ho came out, however, as 
and sold everything he had on anil about him. He even vented | usual, without a scratch, The most monstrous luck always 
blasphemous speeches in his phrenzy. But the funniest part of attended the man. Tho common soldiers cannot even now be 
it is, that he married himself to an ordinary woman, a gypsy, in | persuaded that the Baron is not sword, spear and bullet-proof.” 
spite of bis family. His very dress became, inthe end, so queer [ro ur conTINtED,] 


Tho walter could give no further information, I had already 
heard too much, T threw myself shuddering into a seat, I 


A PARABLE, 


Said Christ our Lord, "1 will go and soo 

How the mon, my brethren, believe in me 2” 

Ho passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of Earth. 


Then said the Chiof-Priosts, and Rulers, and Kings, 


“ Behold now the Giver of all good things ; 
Come, let us receive with pomp and state 
Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged him and served him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him, 

And in Church and Palace, and Judgment-hall 
He saw his image high over all. 


Int still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation-stones 
The son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in Church and Palace, and Judgment-hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
Opening wider and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed.” 


“ Have ye founded your Thrones and Altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endure 

Which shelters the Noble and crushes the Poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold, 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father's fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears > 

In Heaven, these eighteen hundred years.” 


0, Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built ; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and Sole, through all our land. 


„Our task is hard,—with sword and flame, 
To hold thy Earth forever the same, 

And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thon leftest them, thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, “ Lo, here,” said he, 
“The images ye have made of me!” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Dr Kutnanx, Magnetio Physician, has recently removed to | 


THE UNIVEROŒLUM. 


FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH, 
"Wo! ye that thirst, come to the fountain!“ 
Sign No. 190 Fulton &.. 
Iv is not proposed to given theological disquisition, but only 
a short discourse about Sarsaparilla Beer, In the firat place, we 
remark that our old friend Dr, Price has recently established him- 
self at 150 Fulton St, where may be found a general assortment 


of all the remedial agents, derived trom the several kingdoms of 
Nature 


Secondly,—The Doctor has at his medical depot, what is prop- 
orly called the “ Fountain of Health,” which is for the refresh- 
ment and healing of the people, Wealways experience a thrill 
of delight whenever wo visit that fountain, and receive the flow- 


ing streams ns they come up from the invisible depths and gush 
out of the marble, 
| 


Thirdly.—In this invitation we discern the most beautiful and 
| winning feature of the Dr's Theology. All nations, kindreds 
| and tongues, are invited to come and drink, and if they thirst 
| again, the fountain is always there, and so is the invitation. The 
| Doctor says, come; and let him that heareth say, come; and 

let him that is athirst, come— 
And drink, and drink, and drink again, 
And if they still are dry— 
Why, drink again ! 

| Fourthly, lt is no objection to this fountain that you can nei- 
| ther drink without money, nor without Price; especially, as we 
are more likely to value what we pay for, and Price is always 
| extremely reasonable. 


| A word by way of application. It has often been said that it 
is easier to preach than practice; but we expect to satisfy 
the Doctor, in the course of the season, that me particularly ex- 
| cel in the practical part. 8. B. 2. 


— .. 


INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


| 
| 
| Rev. T. L. Hannts will preach in the Corisevm, 450 Broad- 
| way, two doors below Grand street, on Sunday afternoon, at 
|3 1-2 o'clock. Sears Free. 
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THE UNIVERCCELUM 
AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Tuts Weekly Journal differs in character, in some important 
respects, from any periodical published in the United States, or 
even inthe world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, compre- 
hensively explaining the character and operations of natural 
| laws, accounting for their exterior phenomena and results, and 
| showing the tendences of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
ence, is the basis on which it rests. It isa bold inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 

to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
| the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 
men ; and its Editors design that it shall, ina charitable and 
| philosophic, yet firth and unflinching spirit, expose and denounce 
wrong and oppression wherever found, and inculeate a thorough 
Reform and reorganization of society onthe basis of Narurar 
Law. 
Tur Univencanum ann Seimrrvan Puubsorunn is edited by 


384 Broome St, where he will be happy to attend to the calls of & B. Barrran, assisted by several associates; and 1 pull 
those who desire his professional services, lished 


i -royal sheet folded into sixteen pages. 

Du GATT Ax, Magnetic Physician, would inform his friends printed on a super-royn è 
that he may be found at 137 Grand St, near Broadway, ready tò | of subscription Se, payable in all cases in advance. For a 
attend to the wants of the sick. Dr. G. willgonfine his exami-| tance of $10, six copies will be forwarded. Address, post 


nations to the treatment of disease. 


every Saturday at 235 Broadway, New York; being n 


“Usivenceetvs,)” No. 235, Broadway, New Vork. 
* e 


